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Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Dratving  No.  8  (No.  8/Special),  1915 


Stuart  Davis,  Drawing  for  Egg  Beater  No.  3, 1928 


The  Whitney  Museum  continues  to  com- 
mit itself  to  the  simultaneous  exploration 
of  the  past  and  present  achievements  of 
twentieth-century  American  art.  We  must 
constantly  review  and  reevaluate  the  past  in 
the  light  of  the  present  and  evaluate  the 
present  in  the  light  of  the  past.  For  sixty 
years,  the  Museum  has  been  committed  to 
the  risks  and  rewards  of  this  ongoing  en- 
gagement with  the  contemporary.  This  ex- 
hibition is  not  a  historical  survey  propelled 
by  a  single  idea  or  ideal,  but  a  very  small 
selection  of  drawing  acquisitions  made  in 
the  last  decade;  it  serves  as  a  highlighted 
cross  section  of  the  Museum's  dialogue 
with  the  dialogue  of  art. 

The  process  of  selection  for  the  exhibi- 
tion was  also  affected  by  extra-artistic  cri- 
teria: the  size  of  the  gallery  space  at  Philip 
Morris;  the  availability  of  individual  works 


(some  are  on  loan  to  outside  institutions, 
some  will  shortly  be  seen  in  other  Whitney 
spaces);  the  strictures  of  the  market;  and 
the  interaction  of  the  drawing  curator  with 
the  acquisition  committee.  At  the  Whitney 
Museum,  the  curator  (or  curators)  of  each 
department  works  with  an  acquisition 
committee  that  largely  funds  that  depart- 
ment's additions  to  the  Permanent  Collec- 
tion. Curatorial  initiatives  are  actively 
discussed,  debated,  and  then  voted  upon. 
This  process  has  served  to  both  enlighten 
the  museum's  patrons  and  to  sharpen  and 
refine  the  curatorial  goals  for  the  collec- 
tion. In  the  last  five  years,  these  goals  have 
been  increasingly  curbed  by  the  astounding 
rise  in  prices  on  the  art  market.  Many  of 


the  drawings  seen  here  (those  by  Georgia 
O'Keeffe,  Arshile  Gorky,  and  Jackson  Pol- 
lock, to  name  a  few),  which  were  acquired 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s,  would  now  be 
all  but  prohibitive  in  cost.  Unfriendly  tax 
laws  (partly  amended  for  this  year  only) 
have  eroded  the  gift-giving  so  crucial  to 
this  or  any  other  museum.  These  negatives 
are  partially  offset  by  the  resultant  need  of 
each  curator  to  seek  out  the  new  and  the 
historically  unsung  works  that  have  not  yet 
been  swept  into  the  market's  upward  spiral. 
Some  of  the  artists  represented  here  by  a 
single  work,  such  as  Willem  de  Kooning 
and  Cy  Twombly,  are  among  those  whose 
excellence  in  the  media  of  drawing  have  led 
to  their  collection  in  depth  at  the  Whitney 
Museum.  As  these  drawings  show,  Ameri- 
can art,  more  than  French  or  other  Euro- 
pean art,  has  been  driven  by  line.  The 
Whitney  Museum's  drawings  collection  is 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 

Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height 
precedes  width.  Sight  refers  to 
measurements  taken  within  the 
frame  or  mat  opening. 


Richard  Artschwager  (b.  1923) 
Door,  Mirror,  Table,  Basket,  Rug, 
Window  D,  1975 
Ink  on  paper,  z6V,  x  30 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Purchase 
Fund     84.1 

Jean-Michel  Basquiat  (1960-1988) 
Untitled,  1982 

Oil  paintstick  on  paper,  29'/,  x  22  (sight) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mrs.  William 
A.  Marsteller,  The  Norman  and  Rosita 
Winston  Foundation,  and  the  Drawing 
Committee    91.14 

Robert  Bechtle  (b.  1932) 
'j9  Mercury,  1974 
Watercolor  on  paper,  14  X  18V4 
Gift  of  Norman  Dubrow     81. 28.1 

Stuart  Davis  (1892-1964) 
Drawing  for  Egg  Beater  No.  3,  1928 
Graphite  and  colored  pencil  on  paper, 

17  X  2I'/s 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Charles 
Simon  Purchase  Fund     80.46 

Willem  de  Kooning  (b.  1904) 
Untitled,  c.  1975-80 
Graphite  on  paper,  11  x  137/8 
Gift  of  Xavier  Fourcade     84.17 

Arshile  Gorky  (1904-1948) 

Drawing,  1946 

Graphite  and  colored  crayon  on  paper, 

i9'/i6  X  25/16 

50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Edith  and 

Lloyd  Goodrich  in  honor  of  Juliana 

Force     82.48 

Philip  Guston  (1913-1980) 

Untitled,  1980 

Ink  on  board,  20  x  30 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Martin  and 

Agneta  Gruss  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

A.  Marsteller     81.6 

Eva  Hesse  (1936-1970) 

Untitled,  1966 

Ink  wash  on  ragboard,  9'/i6  x  7 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  David  J. 

Supine  in  honor  of  his  parents,  Muriel 

and  Renato  Supino     87.51 


Ralph  Humphrey  (1932-1990) 

Untitled,  1965 

Graphite,  crayon,  and  pastel  on  paper, 

20'/,  X  22/2 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  The  Norman 

and  Rosita  Wmston  Foundation,  Inc., 

and  the  Drawing  Committee     91.7 

Jasper  Johns  (b.  1930) 
Untitled,  1984 

Charcoal  on  paper,  44  x  33yi6 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Purchase  Fund,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States  Purchase  Fund,  the  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Evans  Purchase 
Fund,  and  the  Mrs.  Percy  Uris  Purchase 
Fund     86.4 

Mike  Kelley  (b.  1954) 

Laugh  Riot  (From  the  Subline),  1983 

Synthetic  polymer  on  paper, 

4i'V'.6  X  27'/, 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Drawing 

Committee     91.5 

Lee  Krasner  (1908-1984) 

Still  Life,  1938 

Oil  on  paper,  19  x  24'/) 

Purchase,  in  honor  of  Charles  Simon, 

with  funds  given  by  his  friends  from 

Salomon  Brothers  on  the  occasion  of  his 

75th  birthday,  and  with  funds  from  an 

anonymous  donor  and  the  Drawing 

Committee    90.19 

Gaston  Lachaise  (1882-1935) 
Draped  Seated  Nude,  1932-34 
Graphite  on  paper,  24/8  x  19 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  an 
anonymous  donor     87.52 

Barry  Le  Va  (b.  1941) 

U-Blowpiece,  1968-69 

Crayon,  ink,  and  mixed  media  on  paper, 

i8x  23/.  (sight) 

Gift  of  Norman  Dubrow     80.26.2 

John  Marin  (1870-1953) 

Cubist  Abstraction,  Manhattan,  c.  1917 

Graphite  on  paper,  11  x  8/1 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Drawing 

Committee     86.18a 

Reginald  Marsh  (1898-1954) 

Sketch  of  Tomb  of  Giuliano 

de'  Medici,  1926 

Charcoal  on  paper,  9  x  nvi 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest     80.31.75 


Stephen  Mueller  (b.  1947) 
Untitled,  1990 

Charting  tape,  ink,  and  color 
samples  on  paper,  14'/,  x  ii/s 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Drawing  Committee     90.35 

Elizabeth  Murray  (b.  1940) 

Daisy's  Dream,  1989 

Oil  crayon,  pastel,  and  charcoal  on 

paper,  52/1  x  37 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  East 

Japan  Railway  Company  and  the  Pauline 

D.  Jessup  Purchase  Fund     89.24 

Elie  Nadelman  (1882-1946) 
Head  of  a  Woman  with  Hat,  c.  1923-25 
Graphite  on  tracing  vellum,  16/1  X  lo'^ 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  The  Lily 
Auchincloss  Foundation,  Vivian  Horan, 
The  List  Purchase  Fund,  the  Neysa 
McMein  Purchase  Award,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Marsteller,  the  Richard  and 
Dorothy  Rodgers  Fund,  and  the  Drawing 
Committee     83.34 

Georgia  O'Keeffe  (1887-1986) 
Drawing  No.  8  (No.  8/Special),  1915 
Charcoal  on  paper  mounted  on 
cardboard,  24/,  x  i8y8 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Altschul  Purchase 
Fund     85.52 

Jackson  Pollock  (1912-1956) 

Untitled,  c.  1950 

Ink  on  paper,  18/8  x  24'/, 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Julia  B. 

Engel  Purchase  Fund  and  the  Drawing 

Committee     85.21 

Robert  Rauschenberg  (b.  1925) 
Untitled  (Drawing  for  cover  of  Art  in 
America  vol.  50,  no.  i,  1962J,  1961 
News-media  transfers,  graphite, 
watercolor,  and  crayon  on  paper, 
i5"/i6X  20 

Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
84.64 

Alan  Saret  (b.  1944) 

"Broad  Streak  Blacked  Green  Power 

Rushing,"  1967 

Colored  pencil  on  paper,  io''/i6  x  22 

Gift  of  Charles  Cowles     89.31 


Myron  Stout  (1908-1987) 
Untitled,  c.  1957-64 
Charcoal  on  paper,  25  x  ig/s 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  Martin 
and  Agneta  Gruss  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts     80.42 

Mark  Tobey  (1890-1976) 

Battle  of  the  Lights,  1956 

Gouache  and  tempera  on  paper  mounted 

on  board,  43'Vi6  x  ^^Ve 

Gift  of  Lydia  Winston  Malbin  in  honor 

of  Walter  Fillin     89.34 

Cy  Twombly  (b.  1928) 

Untitled  (Stones  Are  Our  Food  to 

Gorky),  1982-84 

Oil  pastel,  crayon,  and  graphite  on 

paper,  44/1  x  30/8 

Gift  of  the  artist     84.30 

Christopher  Wool  (b.  1955) 
Untitled,  1990 
Alkyd  on  paper,  73'/,  x  38/9 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Thomas 
Fountain  Purchase  Fund  and  the 
Drawing  Committee     90.20 


Cover:  Philip  Guston,  Untitled,  1980 
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Mark  Tobey,  Battle  of  the  Lights,  1956 
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Cy  Twombly,  Untitled  (Stones  Are  Our  Food  to  Gorky),  1982-84 


thus  a  crucial  repository  of  key  develop- 
ments of  twentieth-century  art  rather  than 
the  collection  of  a  medium  often  consid- 
ered junior  to  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
vastness  of  the  Museum's  collection  man- 
dates a  separate  space  within  the  building, 
a  space  we  hope  will  be  created  before 
too  long. 

Presented  here  are  a  number  of  constella- 
tions of  concerns,  many  of  them  overlap- 
ping, which  have  preoccupied  artists  from 
the  first  full  flowering  of  modernism  in 
America,  in  the  second  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury, to  the  present.  Affinities,  rather  than 
chronological  sequence,  have  ruled  the  in- 
stallation; not  so  much  progress,  but  the 


revision  and  re-creation  of  ideas  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  If  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant change  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present,  it  is  the  shift  from  an  often  tariffed 
spirituality  to  a  more  precarious  encounter 
with  the  fragmented  secularity  and  media- 
image  saturation  of  our  current  state. 

The  importance  of  Cubism's  architected 
grid  in  initiating  a  vocabulary  specific  to 
the  flat  geometry  of  the  canvas  or  paper 
surface  was  quickly  assimilated  in  Amer- 
ica; and,  over  the  years,  its  sculptural  shad- 
ings were  dissolved  in  more  optical  and 
gestural  solutions.  John  Marin's  early  wed- 
ding of  his  subjects  to  the  dictates  of  the 
plane,  derived  from  Cubism,  was  quickly 
taken  up  by  Stuart  Davis  and  then  made 
more  spontaneous  and  painterly  in  the 
early  work  of  Lee  Krasner.  The  Cubist  grid 


still  underlies  de  Kooning's  sheer  joy  in  the 
spontaneously  intuitive  acts  of  the  drawing 
hand.  Pollock's  sonorous  spontaneity  was 
less  beholden  to  Cubism,  and  his  innova- 
tive isolation  of  gesture  devolved  into  a 
radical  writerly  linearity.  His  peer,  Mark 
Tobey,  looked  more  consciously  to  Oriental 
calligraphy.  The  younger  Twombly's  casual 
elegance  and  irony  incorporated  the  banali- 
ties of  graffiti  that  were  subsequently  given 
a  new  urgency  and  directness  by  Jean-Michel 
Basquiat,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
graffiti  writer. 

The  importance  of  spirit-suffused,  pri- 
mal landscape  to  pre-modernist  American 
painting  was  compacted  and  pushed  to- 
ward full  abstraction  in  the  organic  rev- 
eries of  Georgia  O'Keeffe  and  later  became 
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Christopher  Wool,  Untitled,  1990 


more  psychologically  agitated  in  Gorky's 
work.  More  recently,  the  organic  became 
gritty  and  cosmocomic  in  the  hands  of 
Philip  Guston  and  Elizabeth  Murray.  Simi- 
lar turns  can  be  seen  in  the  more  figurative 
work  exhibited  here,  from  Elie  Nadelman's 
sublimated  volumes  and  Gaston  Lachaise's 
celebratory,  voluptuous  curvilinearity,  to 
the  more  directly  observed  and  executed 
drawings  of  Reginald  Marsh,  to  the  willed 
neutrality  and  numbness  of  Robert 
Bechtle's  drawings  of  cars. 

The  incorporation  and  appropriation  of 
popular  imagery,  which  has  played  such  an 
important  role  in  recent  art,  was  brought  to 


the  fore  in  the  late  1950s  and  1960s  by  art- 
ists such  as  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Jasper 
Johns,  and  Richard  Artschwager  and  has 
recently  been  made  more  confrontational 
and  critical  of  mass  culture  by  Mike  Kelley. 
The  concurrent  abstraction  of  the  1960s 
shared  with  Pop  Art  a  highly  conscious 
repression  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  hand's 
mark-making  ability  in  favor  of  a  seem- 
ingly mechanical  matter-of-factness.  Artists 
like  Eva  Hesse,  Ralph  Humphrey,  and 
Barry  Le  Va  sought  to  lay  bare  and  render 
directly  visible  the  abstract  structures  of 
making;  in  the  case  of  Humphrey,  a  con- 
current and  almost  contradictory  effort 
was  made  to  build  an  architecture  of  emo- 
tion. The  younger  Christopher  Wool,  like 
many  of  his  peers,  has  ironically  probed 
1960s  abstraction,  parodying  its 


inclination  toward  overall  pattern  and 
infusing  its  physical  literalness  with 
extra-artistic  literariness. 

These  groupings  can  only  vaguely  paral- 
lel the  kinds  of  dialectic  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  processes  of  the  art  and 
within  the  processes  of  its  acquisition. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  scaffolding  of  these 
words  will  quickly  be  covered  by  the 
unique  structure  and  resolution  of  each 
individual  drawing. 

Klaus  Kertess 
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Mike  Kelley,  Laugh  Riot  (From  the  Subline),  1983 
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